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ABSTRACT 



About 30 percent of American children are regularly involved 
as bullies, victims, or both. Despite this number, bullying behavior is 
rarely detected by teachers and is even less frequently taken seriously. The 
consequences of bullying are far reaching, from lower attendance and student 
achievement to increased incidence of violence and juvenile crime. The 
dynamics of bullying behavior need to be understood and taken seriously if 
schools are to be safe and effective. This booklet provides an overview of 
what is currently known about bullying behavior and successful efforts to 
address it. Topics discussed include research findings; schoolwide efforts 
undertaken to prevent bullying; what parents, teachers, and counselors can do 
to address bullying; what policymakers should consider; and potential 
pitfalls. The approaches taken by five schools (including one district and 
state organization) are described to illustrate the ways school staff members 
implemented and adapted a program for their students' needs. The booklet ends 
with a list of the programs mentioned along with contact information, a 
technical assistance resource, and reading resources. A list of questions and 
worksheet to aid in choosing a bullying prevention program are also provided. 
(Contains 27 references.) (RT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
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By Request is a quarterly booklet series produced by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. These reports 
briefly address current educational concerns and issues as 
indicated by requests for information that come to the 
Laboratory from the Northwest region and beyond. Each 
booklet in the series contains a discussion of research and 
literature pertinent to the issue, a sampling of how 
Northwest schools are addressing the issue, suggestions for 
adapting these ideas to schools, selected references, and con- 
tact information. 

One objective of the series is to foster a sense of community 
and connection among educators. Another is to increase 
awareness of current education-related themes and concerns. 
Each booklet will give practitioners a glimpse of how fellow 
educators are addressing issues, overcoming obstacles, and 
attaining success in certain areas. The series goal is to give 
educators current, reliable, and useful information on topics 
that are important to them. 
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/ Hate My Life 
By Sarah 

I have always been bullied. I dont know why or anything 
but it's something I thought would go away but it didn't and 
/ often think that I'm going to completely crack. I do have 
friends and they are the bestis friends that you could possi- 
bly ask for but it doesn't make you feel any better! 

/ told the school cause it's really bad now but they haven't 
done anything about it and I now suffer from tension 
headaches because of it. I have exams this year and I don't 
want it to get in the way but it probably will and that really 
^ ^ ^ off^^ ^ 

This story is just one of many cries for help posted on the 
www.bullying.org Web site, a forum for children and 
teenagers who have experienced bullying. Daily, students 
from around the world post stories, poems, plays, and songs 
that speak to their pain and frustration, as well as their sense 
that the adults in their lives are unwilling to help. 

It is estimated that 30 percent of American children are regu- 
larly involved in bullying, either as bullies, victims, or both 
(National Resource Center for Safe Schools [NRCSS], 

2001). Approximately 15 percent of students are “severely 
traumatized or distressed” by encounters with bullies, and 8 
percent report being victimized at school at least once a 
week. (Hoover & Oliver, 1996; Skiba & Fontanini, 2000). 



* ' with permission from www.bullving.org . “Where You Are Not Alone’* 
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Despite these numbers, bullying behavior is rarely detected 
by teachers, and is even less frequently taken seriously 
(NRCSS, 1999). Overwhelmingly, the research reflects a 
significant gap between educators’ perceptions and actual 
incidents of bullying at. school. In one study, classroom 
teachers identified and intervened in only 4 percent of bul- 
lying incidents (Skiba & Fontanini, 2000). Part of the prob- 
lem is that bullying is more likely to occur in places where 
adults are not. However, lack of understanding of the 
nature and severity of bullying behavior also contributes 
significantly to many adults’ inability or unwillingness to 
get involved (U.S. Department of Education [USDOE], 

1998) . 

"The consequences of bullying are far reaching, ranging 
from lower attendance and student achievement to increased 
incidence of violence and juvenile crime. Children who 
bully are more likely to become violent adults, while vic- 
tims of bullying often suffer from anxiety, low self-esteem, 
and depression well into adulthood (Banks, 2000; NRCSS, 

1999) . Even students who are nOt directly involved in bully- 
ing are affected: Children and teens who regularly witness 
bullying at school suffer from a less secure learning envi- 
ronment, the fear that the bully may target them next, and 
the knowledge that teachers and other adults are either 
unable or unwilling to control bullies’ behavior (USDOE, 
1998). 

Clearly, understanding — and taking seriously — the dynam- 
ics of bullying behavior among school-aged children is 
essential if we are to succeed in building safe and effective 
schools (Banks, 2000). This booklet provides an overview 
of what is currently known about bullying behavior and 
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successful efforts to address it. The Northwest Sampler sec- 
tion at the end of the booklet profiles a number of anti-bul- 
lying programs and offers resources for further research and 
program development. 



fl[^ C©[N1TEXT 



Across the country, bullying is receiving increased attention 
in school board meetings, in the media, and in state legisla- 
tures. Between 1999 and 2001, at least eight states consid- 
ered and/or adopted legislation directing schools to develop 
anti-bullying policies or programs (Zehr, 2001). In some 
states, statewide bullying programs are already in place, 
while in Other states, such as Michigan, Colorado, and 
Oregon, schools are scrambling to build programs and com- 
ply with new laws. 

To be sure, bullying is not a new phenomenon. What is new 
is the growing awareness that bullying has serious conse- 
quences for both students and schools. According to Banks 
(2000), bullying behavior contributes to lower attendance 
rates, lower student achievement, low self-esteem, and 
depression, as well as higher rates of both juvenile and adult 
crime. Consider the following statistics: 

° 160,000 students miss school every day due to fear of 
attack or intimidation by a bully (Fried & Fried, 1996); 

7 percent of eighth-graders stay home at least once a 
month because of bullies (Banks, 2000) 

° Approximately 20 percent of students are scared 
throughout much of the school day (Garrity, et al., 1997) 

° 14 percent of eighth- through 12th-graders and 22 percent 
of fourth- through eighth-graders surveyed reported that 
“bullying diminished their ability to learn in school” 
(Hoover & Oliver, 1996, p. 10) 
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° 10 percent of students who drop out of school do so 
because of repeated bullying (WeinhoM & Weinhold, 
1998) 

° “Bullies identified by age eight are six times more likely 
to be convicted of a crime by age 24 and five times more 
likely than non-bullies to end up with serious criminal 
records by the age of 30” (Maine Project Against 
Bullying, 2000); 60 percent of students characterized as 
bullies in grades 6-9 had at least one criminal 
conviction by age 24 (Banks, 2000) 

° Roughly two-thirds of school shooters had “felt 
persecuted, bullied, threatened, attacked, or injured 
by others. ...a number of the teenagers had suffered 
sustained, severe bullying and harassment” (Bowman, 
2001) 

While school shootings and violent retaliations to bullying 
remain rare, these incidents have forced educators, parents, 
and legislators to take a more serious look at bullying behav 
ior and the impact it has on both students and the school 
environment. The following sections look more closely at 
bullying and at what we can do to limit the level of harass- 
ment, intimidation, and aggression that students routinely 
witness and experience at school. 
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yMmMSLIlMO TIHIE MYTlHISs 
WCHIATTIHIE I^ESEAIRCIHI TELLS US 

Myths about bullying behavior abound. It is not uncommon 
to hear that bullying is just a “normal” part of childhood, 
that children who bully simply suffer from low self-esteem, 
that victims really ought to figure out how to stand up for 
themselves. Children and adults both frequently accuse vic- 
tims of bringing the bullying on themselves — either by pro- 
voking the bullies or by making themselves look weak and 
defenseless (Banks, 2000). 

The first step in untangling these myths is to define exactly 
what bullying is and how it differs from “normal” childhood 
conflicts. Perhaps the most important distinctions have to do 
with duration, power, and intent to harm (Greene, 2001). 
Bullying, unlike isolated conflicts between individuals, 
occurs when a student or group of students targets an indi- 
vidual repeatedly over time, using physical or psychological 
aggression to dominate the victim (Hoover & Oliver, 1996; 
Rigby, 1995; USDOE, 1998). The repeated incidents func- 
tion to create and enforce an imbalance of power between 
bully and victim. 

Among middle and high school students, bullying behavior 
most frequently involves teasing and social exclusion, but 
may also include physical violence, threats, theft, sexual and 
racial harassment, public humiliation, and destruction of the 
targeted student’s property. Bullying behavior in elementary 
grades is more likely than in older grades to involve physical 
aggression, but is characterized by teasing, intimidation, and 
social exclusion as well (Banks, 2000). 





AdditnoEall facts about bullllymg: 

° Both boys and girls bully; some research indicates that 
boys bully more than girls do, but this may have to do 
with how bullying is defined and/or identified. 

° Bullying by girls is often more subtle and harder to detect 
than bullying by boys (NRCSS, 1999). Boys tend to use 
more physical aggression than girls do. Bullying by girls 
more often takes the form of teasing and social exclusion 
(Hoover & Oliver, 1996). 

° Boys tend to bully both boys and girls, while girls are 
more likely to victimize other girls (Hoover & Oliver, 
1996). 

° Girls are more likely to bully in a group (Kreidler, 1996). 

° Bullying in school tends to increase through elementary 
grades, peak in middle school, and drop off by the 1 1th 
and 12th grades (Banks, 2000; NRCSS, 1999). 



Ideutifymg studeEils wbo bullly others 
When working to determine if one student is bullying anoth- 
er, it is important to remember that a key element of bullying 
behavior is an imbalance or abuse of power. Conflicts 
between students of roughly the same social status or who 
are equally capable of defending themselves are not typically 
bullying situations. Signs that may be helpful in identifying 
a student who bullies others include: 



° The student regularly engages in hurtful teasing, name 
calling, or intimidation of others, particularly those who 





are smaller or less able to defend themselves. The 
taunting and harassment is not two-way, and appears 
to reinforce an imbalance of status or power (Olweus, 
1993). 

o The student may believe that he or she is superior to 
other students, or blame others for being smaller, 
physically weaker, or different; students who bully “may 
brag about their actual or imagined superiority over other 
students” (Olweus, 1993, p. 59). 

o The student frequently fights with others as a way to 
assert dominance; students who bully often pick fights 
with students they believe to be weaker, and who do not 
want to be involved in the conflict (Olweus, 1993). 
Students who bully may also “induce some of their 
followers to do the ‘dirty work’ while they themselves 
keep in the background” (Olweus, 1993, p. 58). 

® Students who bully tend to have little empathy, “derive 
satisfaction from inflicting injury and suffering,” and 
“seem to desire power and control” (NRCSS, 1999). 

Despite popular perceptions of bullies, students who bully 
generally have average to high self-esteem, may be popular 
with both teachers and classmates, and may also do well in 
school (Olweus, 1993; NRCSS, 1999). 



Heptiffyimig dhiMdlreini wlhio are bemg beMied 
Again, it’s important to note that primary indicators of 
bullying behavior include duration, power, and intent to 
harm — there is a difference between children who are occa- 
sionally teased by friends and those who are being harassed 
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and intimidated. Depending on the situation, some or all of 
the following signs may help identify a student who is being 
bullied. 

° Students who are bullied are frequently “teased in a 
nasty way, called names (may also have a derogatory 
nickname), taunted, belittled, ridiculed, intimidated, 
degraded, threatened, given orders, dominated, [or] 
subdued” (Olweus, 1993, p. 54). 

° A student who regularly has bruises, torn clothing, or 
injuries that can’t be easily explained, or who often has 
his or her belongings taken or damaged, may be being 
bullied (Olweus, 1993). 

° Students who are bullied often have few or no close 
friends at school (NRCSS, 1999), and are frequently 
socially isolated (Banks, 2000). Further, they may 
frquently be chosen last for teams or other group 
activities (Olweus, 1993). 

° A student who is being bullied is often less assertive, or 
lacks the skills necessary to respond to other students’ 
teasing and harassment (NRCSS, 1999); he or she may 
also appear weak or easily dominated (Banks, 2000; 
Kreidler, 1996; NRCSS, 1999). 

° Students who are bullied repeatedly may also “try to stay 
close to the teacher or other adults during breaks,” avoid 
restrooms and other isolated areas, and/or make excuses 
to stay home from school as much as possible (Olweus, 
1993, p. 55). 
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In general, children who are bullied tend to have lower self- 
esteem and self-confidence (Kriedler, 1996). They may per- 
ceive themselves negatively (particularly after repeated 
harassment and victimization), and shy away from con- 
frontation and conflict — traits that other students may pick 
up on (Kreidler, 1996; Olweus, 1993). As a result of the 
bullying, they may often “appear distressed, unhappy, 
depressed, [and] tearful,” and their performance and interest 
in school may begin to deteriorate, as well (Olweus, 1993, 
p. 55). 

That said, there is no hard evidence to show that children 
who are targeted by bullies share certain physical character- 
istics, such as wearing. glasses or being overweight (NRCSS, 
1999). Although students themselves often identify specific 
physical and social factors as contributing to victimization, 
the research does not appear to support this. According to 
Hoover and Oliver (1996), “It is not clear ... that chronic 
scapegoats are objectively different from students not victim- 
ized” (p. 17). 
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SCIHIOOLWDDE EFF©[^TS T© 
F[^EVE1N1T lULLYOM© 

Without question, the most effective means of addressing 
bullying is through comprehensive, schoolwide programs 
(Atlas & Pepler, 1998; Garrity et al„ 1997; Skiba & 
Fontanini, 2000). Although teachers, counselors, and parents 
may be able to deal with individual cases of bullying as they 
come up, it is unlikely to have a significant impact on the 
incidence of bullying in the school (Banks, 2000). 

For one thing, bullying often goes undetected by both teach- 
ers and parents (Skiba & Fontanini, 2000). As noted earlier, 
adults typically identify less than 10 percent of bullying inci- 
dents. In addition, many teachers and administrators fail to 
understand the dynamics of bullying. Without adequate train- 
ing, some educators may actually endorse bullying behavior, 
either by sending students the message that bullying is “part 
of growing up,” or by simply ignoring the behavior 
(USDOE, 1998). 

Perhaps the most important reason for developing a school- 
wide anti-bullying program, however, is to engage and 
empower “the silent majority”: the large percentage of stu- 
dents who regularly witness bullying at school but don’t 
know what they can do to help (Atlas & Pepler, 1998). 
Programs that teach students to recognize and intervene in 
bullying have been found to have the greatest impact on 
curbing incidents of bullying and harassment at school 
(Rigby, 1995). 

Schoolwide anti-bullying programs can take many shapes, as 
the programs profiled in the Northwest Sampler section of 



this booklet indicate. Whether your school plans to imple- 
ment a bullying prevention curriculum, develop an anti-bul- , 
lying task force, or integrate anti-bullying efforts into estab- 
lished violence prevention programs, there are seven impor- 
tant steps to take: 

1. Assess your school’s meeds aed goals. 

During the initial phases of program development, survey 
students, teachers, and parents about the occurrence of bully- 
ing in the school (USDOE, 1998). This will not only provide 
information about where, when, and between whom bullying 
occurs at your school, but will also allow you to examine 
any disparities between student, teacher, and parent percep- 
tions (Saufler, n.d.). You will then need to spend time dis- 
cussing which of the issues identified in the survey are most 
urgent and how best to address them, given available staff, 
funding, resources, and time (American Federation of 
Teachers, 2000). 



2. Develop am amti-bmllylmg policy. 

Using the findings of the needs assessment to guide discus- 
sion, work with parents, students, administrators, teachers, 
and other school staff to develop a comprehensive, school- 
wide policy on bullying (Hoover & Oliver, 1996). The policy 
should include a clear definition of bullying and a descrip- 
tion of how the school will respond to bullying incidents 
(Rigby, 1995), as well as a discussion of program philosophy 
and goals. 

3. Provide traimimg for teacbers, adnniimistrators, amd 
other school stalf. 

Set aside time during the school year to share and discuss 
information about bullying with all school employees 

O 
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(USDOE, 1998). If possible, make an effort to include staff 
members who are likely to be present in places bullying 
tends to occur: playground monitors, bus drivers, cafeteria 
workers, custodial staff, and so forth. Training should 
include definitions of bullying, indicators of bullying behav- 
ior, characteristics of bullies and victims, ways to integrate 
anti-bullying material into curriculum, and strategies for 
addressing bullying behavior. Quality training and opportuni- 
ties for discussion are essential if all staff are to buy in to 
anti-bullying policies and programs. 

4. Involve parents. 

If possible, get parents involved in both program planning 
and implementation (USDOE, 1998). Invite them to provide 
information for program assessments, share survey results 
with them, offer them training and information, and keep 
them abreast of program developments. Encourage parents to 
contact teachers or administrators if they suspect that a child 
is bullying or being bullied (Fried & Fried, 1996). 

5. Meiittify resources for bullies, victtiiMS, and families. 
Efforts to address bullying behavior are not over when the 
bully is caught and disciplined. Students who bully repeat- 
edly may benefit from anger management classes or indi- 
vidual counseling, while students who have been victimized 
may require support in dealing with anxiety and depression 
(Fried & Fried, 1996). Because many children who bully or 
are victimized experience bullying at home, it may be nec- 
essary to develop intervention strategies involving the whole 
family (Fried & Fried, 1996; Hoover & Oliver, 1996). Anti- 
bullying programs should clearly identify resources for stu- 
dents and families that are available both at school and in 
the community. 



6. Provide iinicreased supervisioini m areas where 
ballying iteinids to occmir. 

Identify places on school grounds where bullying is more 
likely to occur, and work with the school staff to ensure 
there is adequate adult supervision in those areas. 
Playgrounds, bus stops, hallways, and school bathrooms 
often provide easy opportunities for bullies to isolate and 
intimidate their victims (NRCSS, 1999; USDOE, 1998). 

7. Iimtograto amti-lbiiJiMyimig itheinnies and acltivilties 
into cnrricntann. 

Classroom teachers play a central role in the way that bully- 
ing policies and programs are presented and delivered to stu- 
dents. Curricula should include definitions of bullying, dis- 
cussions of how bullying affects everyone, ways students can 
help others, and assertiveness training (Fried & Fried, 1996; 
Kreidler, 1996). Depending on the age of the students, you 
may want provide students opportunities to role-play, and/or 
involve students in strategizing specific ways bullying can be 
addressed in their school (Pirozzi, 2001). Most important, 
though, bullying curriculum should emphasize to students 
the difference between tattling and telling on someone, and 
encourage them to report to adults any situation in which a 
peer is being bullied or abused. 

Two good resources for developing anti-bullying curriculum 
are Nan Stein and Lisa Sjostrom’s (1996) Bullyproof: A 
Teacher's Guide on Teasing and Bullying for Use with 
Fourth- and Fifth- Grade Students and Allan L. Beane’s 
(1999) Bully Free Classroom: Over 100 Tips and Strategies 
far Teachers K-8. Both texts provide specific, detailed 
descriptions of activities and assignments dealing with bully- 
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ing that can be copied directly from the text or modified for 
different age groups. 

For descriptions of anti-bullying programs that have been 
implemented by individual schools and districts, see the 
Northwest Sampler section at the end of this booklet. 
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ADO[RESSD[NlG lULLYDlNlG ©MEo©m„©N1H: 
WHAT [PAI^EINITS, TEACHERS, AND 



Keeping in mind that most incidents of bullying go unno- 
ticed by adults, parents and educators may need to take an 
active role in identifying bullying behavior and working with 
students to address it. Although there is no substitute for a 
schoolwide program, there are some specific things that par- 
ents and educators can do to help students one-on-one as 
problems with bullying arise. 

Probably the most important thing adults can do is to listen 
(NRCSS, 1999). Too often, children and young adults are 
told to “toughen up” or “ignore it” when they attempt to talk 
about bullying encounters at school. This kind of response 
makes students who are already socially isolated feel even 
more alone and helpless to prevent the harassment. It also 
sends the message that bullying is not taken seriously, and 
may even be their fault (USDOE, 1998). 

Described below are a number of strategies available to 
adults concerned about bullying behavior. Some tips are 
more appropriate to classroom teachers, while some may be 
more applicable to parents, counselors, or other school staff. 

o Inniltialte coEversattiomis with stiudleinilts aboinlt IbiLiiMyiinig, 
Don’t wait for them to bring it up, or assume that because 
you haven’t heard about it, that it’s not happening. The 
vast majority of bullying behavior is never detected by 
adults, and many students are either too embarrassed or 
scared to talk about it. Conversations about specific 
bullying incidents may be held with individual students in 
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private, or the subject can be dealt with more generally in 
whole-class discussions (Fried & Fried, 1996). 

Be prepared to imterveme. 

If you observe that a student is being bullied, step in 
immediately (USDOE, 1998). In situations in which 
bullying incidents are reported to you, you may want to 
work with the victim first to determine the best way to 
get involved. 

Don’ll expect students to solve tilings tlheinriselves. 

Peer mediation does not work in bullying situations and 
should be avoided. According to the U.S. Department of 
Education, the “difference in power between bullies and 
victims may cause victims to feel further victimized by 
the process or believe that they are somehow at fault” 
(USDOE, 1998, p. 7). 

Enconrage stadents to report incidents off bnMying. 
Especially with younger students, discuss the difference 
between simply telling on someone and stepping in to 
help another person (Fried & Fried, 1996; Kreidler, 

1996). 

Express strong disapproval off tallying when it occurs 
or comes up in conversation. 

Be sure students know that you don’t condone any kind 
of harassment or mistreatment of others, whether it be 
teasing, social exclusion, or physical violence (Kreidler, 
1996). As much as possible, reassure students that your 
classroom is a safe and supportive place (USDOE, 1998) 
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o Work with stedents on developing assertiveness and 
conflict resolntion skills. 

This is an important step in helping both students who are 
victimized and students who witness bullying leam ways 
to diffuse the situation. Adults should avoid teaching 
children to fight back, however, or to respond to violence 
in kind (USDOE, 1998). Fighting back only escalates the 
problem and reinforces the belief that weaker and 
honcombative students somehow deserve to be bullied. 

Focns on developing empathy and respect for others. 
Create opportunities for students to learn to work 
together, such as assignments that require sharing and 
collaboration (Hoover & Oliver, 1996; Rigby, 1995). 
Praise students, especially those who tend to bully others, 
for acts of kindness and respect (Kreidler, 1996; USDOE, 
1998). Although focusing on empathy alone is unlikely to 
lead to significant change, it demonstrates to students that 
everyone is valued and respected in your classroom. 

Avoid physical forms of discipline, sech as spanking. 
Hitting children when they misbehave simply reinforces 
the belief that “might makes right” and that violence and 
intimidation are appropriate ways to get what you want 
(Fried & Fried, 1996). Whenever possible, model 
nonviolent means of resolving conflicts. 

<» Keep a log of hellying incidents. 

Record all incidents of bullying, including who was 
involved, where it occurred, how often, and what 
strategies you used to address it (Kreidler, 1996). Over 
time, the log will allow you to identify any patterns in 
bullying behavior, as well as what kinds of interventions 
"^"''ed best to stop it. 



o Deal wlltih IbiuiMymg mddeelts coesnslteeltly, m a maeeer 
appropriate to the sitmatioe. 

If your school does not already have a policy in place for 
dealing with bullying, write a policy specific to your 
classroom (Hoover & Oliver, 1996; Kreidler, 1996). In 
general, discipline policies concerning bullying should 
include an immediate response to the behavior, follow-up, 
and feedback (USDOE, 1998). Depending on the severity 
of the bullying, sanctions such as suspension may be 
appropriate (Rigby, 1995). Remember that you may not 
be able to monitor, students’ progress very easily, as most 
bullying occurs outside the view of teachers, parents, and 
other adults. 
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As states such as New Hampshire, West Virginia, and 
Oregon have demonstrated, there is much that can be done 
about school bullying at the policy level. Legislators can ear- 
mark funds for bullying prevention, encourage school lead- 
ers to provide training for students and staff, and highlight 
the importance of including anti-bullying policies in efforts 
to create safer schools. 

During the 2000-2001 legislative sessions, for example, sev- 
eral states either debated or adopted legislation requiring 
school districts to develop anti-bullying policies (Zehr, 
2001). Although provisions vary from state to state, most of 
the legislation: 

° Acknowledges that if students are to learn and achieve to 
high standards, they must feel safe and secure at school 

° Advises state departments of education to develop model 
anti-bullying policies and prevention programs to share 
with school districts 

° Mandates individual school districts to develop and 
implement anti-bullying policies and/or programs, and to 
report those policies and programs to the state education 
department 

° Recommends that school employees receive training on 
addressing bullying behavior in the classroom and on 
school grounds 
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° Encourages school districts to form an anti-bullying task 
force, which would include parents, students, counselors, 
and law enforcement in addition to school staff 

Although most state legislation proposes a number of criteria 
for school districts to follow when developing anti-bullying 
programs and policies, it also strongly recommends that the 
local policies be developed in collaboration with parents, 
teachers, school staff, volunteers, students, administrators, 
and community members. (See, for example, Oregon and 
Michigan anti-bullying legislation.) As with any legislation 
directed toward schools, providing opportunities for local 
input and involvement is likely to create greater buy-in for a 
program than mandating a strict course of action. 

Policymakers are also advised to think carefully about any 
additional demands new initiatives will place on educators’ 
resources and time. What is the minimum amount of paper- 
work and documentation necessary for the policy to be 
implemented effectively? Will the program require a part- or 
full-dme coordinator, and if so, where will the money corne 
from to support this position? What incentives can be pro- 
vided for schools and teachers not just to comply with the 
legislation, but to build strong and innovative programs? 
Again, involving educators in developing the legislation is 
likely to generate greater support and avoid potential obsta- 
cles to program implementation. 
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Schools that have struggled to implement anti-bullying pro- 
grams frequently cite time, lack of support, and inadequate 
training as the main obstacles to building an effective pro- 
gram. To increase your chances of success, consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions from researcher's and seasoned program 
staff: 

1. As with any new program, avoid creating a great deal of 
extra paperwork for teachers or other school staff. 
Anti-bullying programs are more likely to succeed if 
they are not seen as a burden, or as just another set of 
hoops that teachers and students must jump through. 

2. Before moving forward with an anti-bullying program, 
secure administrative support at both the school and 
ditrict levels. Depending on the scope of the program, 
this may mean soliciting funding, release time, and/or 
support for new policies and curriculum. 

3. Be careful that the bullying program does not result in 
students being stigmatized — either as bullies or as 
victims. Placing a label on a student may ensure that he 
or she gets help, but it may also work to reinforce the 
bullying dynamic and make it more difficult for students 

to escape those roles. 

4. Remember that the most effective anti-bullying 
programs are ongoing throughout the school year, and 
are integrated with the curriculum, the school’s 
discipline policies, and other violence prevention efforts 
at school. A handful of isolated lessons is unlikely to 
Q-^iuct significant change (Pirozzi, 2001). 
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5. And finally, don’t expect change overnight. Effectively 
addressing bullying behavior takes time, and will require 
a sustained and conscious effort to change the overall 
culture of the school. In order to accomplish this, the 
entire school community must be engaged, committed, 
and involved. 
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Given the serious effects bullying behavior has on both stu- 
dents and schools, we can’t afford to simply dismiss it as a 
^‘normal” or inevitable part of childhood. There is nothing 
“normal” about ongoing incidents of harassment, violence, 
and intimidation. Bullying not only leads to depression, anx- 
iety, and low self-esteem in students who are targeted, but 
also causes other students to feel unsafe at school and signif- 
icantly interferes with learning. Long-term effects of bully- 
ing on students who bully, such as aggressive behavior con- 
tinuing into adulthood, cannot be ignored either 
(Schwarzbeck, 1998). Students of all ages deserve to feel 
safe and supported at school (USDOE, 1998). 

Taking bullying behavior seriously is an important step in 
working toward safe and effective schools. Through training, 
collaboration, and carefully designed programs, educators, 
policymakers, parents, and students can work together to 
ensure that schools are a place where students feel welcome, 
included, and ready to learn. 
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On the following pages is a sampling of how schools 
(including one district and one state organization) are 
responding to the problem of bullying. All have taken a 
schoolwide approach to bullying, using research-based pro- 
grams and curricula. Although some schools have been 
implementing bullying strategies for several years, many 
have just started. Many schools do not yet have data from 
formal evaluations, however, staff and administrators have 
offered their own observations as to the outcomes of their 
efforts. 

The goal in describing the schools’ efforts is not to focus on 
the merits of a specific program, although certainly the pro- 
gram chosen is important. Rather we want to describe the 
ways school staff members have implemented and adapted a 
program for their students’ needs. Schools starting to consid- 
er how they might implement bullying prevention strategies 
can find examples in these pages. Contact information is list- 
ed for each school. 
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Locatoon 

Assumption St. Bridget School (Grades K— 8) 
6220 32nd Avenue NE 
Seattle, WA 98115 

Contact 

Michael Foy, Principal 
Phone: (206) 524-7452 
E-mail: mfoy@asbschool.org 



Oescriptoon 

A private K-8 school serving 540 students in Seattle, 
Assumption St. Bridget had been using the Committee for 
Children’s award-winning conflict resolution program. 
Second Step, for a number of years. While Second Step has 
been very effective, especially with the younger children 
who are learning the skills of impulse control, empathy, and 
solving problems with peers, exclusionary behavior among 
the older children was not being addressed. When the school 
was asked to pilot Committee for Children’s new research- 
based bullying prevention program. Steps to Respect, 
Principal Michael Foy was delighted to agree. Says Foy, 
“Steps to Respect builds on what the children have already 
learned with Second Step, and further helps children identify 
healthy relationships.” 

Consistent with the research that demonstrates the effective- 
ness of a whole-school approach to bullying, Steps to 
Respect provides strategies to decrease bullying at the indi- 
vidual child, peer group, and schoolwide levels. 
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The student curriculum part of the program focuses on three 
main components: friendship skills; the “three R’s” of bully- 
ing (Recognizing, Refusing, and Reporting); and the role of 
bystanders. Lessons build on each other as students learn 
concrete skills for making friends, conversational skills, 
managing conflicts between friends, and role-playing the 
techniques. 

The skill lessons relating to the role of bystanders are key to 
the curriculum. Students are given the sldlls to make it easier 
for them to intervene when they see bullying behavior. 

Improving the effectiveness of adults’ response to bullying is 
a major goal. The importance of adult training is crucial to 
the success of the program, especially to rally the entire staff 
around the importance of the issue. For the program to work, 
report the developers, you must have a consistent approach 
for all staff to use when dealing with problems. “The lessons 
teach all children to report bullying,” says Karen Summers, a 
trainer and implementation specialist for Steps to Respect, 
“and adults need to learn to listen and coach them on how to 
deal with it. Children know their problems will be taken seri- 
ously when teachers take action.” 

The program recommends that the following steps be taken 
before the lessons are taught to the children so that an envi- 
ronment is created that is less conducive to bullying: 

° Establish an anti-bullying policy 
° Train the entire staff in the harmful effects of bullying 
and the need to consistently respond to children’s reports 
(include all staff members, from playground monitors to 
teachers to bus drivers) 



o Communicate with parents regarding curriculum and 
policy 

The most crucial parts of the program as seen by Foy over 
the years, have been: 

1. Using a survey to understand and assess student and 
teacher perceptions about bullying. This is a powerful 
tool to show parents and teachers the extent of the 
problem. When Assumption St. Bridget first surveyed 
students and teachers, the students reported a much 
higher incidence of bullying than their teachers. This 
came as quite a wake-up call to parents. 

2. Providing extensive teacher and staff training so that 
everyone understands how to help. 

3. Empowering both kids who are targeted by bullies and 
those who are bystanders. The foundation of Steps to 
Respect is in giving children the skills to resolve the 
problem themselves if possible. 

4. Helping all have a common language for identifying 
healthy relationships. 

When asked why a whole-school approach has worked for 
the school, Foy said, “This program is well integrated into 
the curriculum and is not just an add-on.” For example, the ■ 
literature component of the program reinforces the concepts 
introduced in the other lessons. Teachers can choose from a 
selection of novels at each grade level. Different types of 
bullying occur in each novel. 



Another plus about this program has been the different cur- 
ricula for different age groups. “One-shot programs don’t 
work for middle school students to really see the continuum 
of behavior. An ongoing curriculum for each grade enables 
children to recognize patterns as they mature.” 

Although the school is just now tabulating data based on a 
recent survey, staff members have made many observations 
since the program was implemented, including: 

1. Kids are reporting incidents of bullying or asking for 
assistance in dealing with bullying much more often than 
before. Rather than seeing this as a sign that bullying has 
increased, staff see that the program has been successful 
in empowering students to take action against bullying, 
and also in creating a climate where students feel safe in 
approaching an adult and knowing that an adult will 
help them. 

2. Children understand how being a bystander affects 
bullying behavior. Many kids who have observed 
bullying behavior are reporting these incidents to adults. 
“This is what we want to see happening in our school,” 
says Foy. 

3. The program has given the school a forum to talk to 
parents about what is valued at the school. The parent 
education component shows parents that even incidents 
outside school affect learning inside school. 

4. As a result of the parent education program, more parents 
are calling the school staff asking for assistance in 
dealing with children who are bullied . and also asking 
what to do about children who exhibit bullying behavior. 



5. Parents are also calling other parents and resolving 
problems without conflict, where “no one has to be the 
bad guy.” 
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Locatoocvi 

Liberty Middle School (Grades 6-8) 

13496 Liberty School Road 
Ashland, VA 23005 

Contact 
Marilyn Towsey 

Bullying Prevention Committee Member 

Phone: (804) 752-6020 

E-mail: mtowsey@hanover.kl2.va.us 

OESCmPTDOEVl 

Liberty Middle School is a rural school located near 
Richmond, Virginia. It serves 1,200 students in grades 6-8. 
The school has become more ethnically diverse in recent 
years, drawing students from the nearby town as well as 
rural families who have been in the community for genera- 
tions. The school is now about 20 percent African American, 
and has a small but growing population of students who 
speak English as a second language. 

For the past 12 years, the school has had a violence preven- 
tion team working to keep the school a safe place for learn- 
ing. The prevention strategies focus on fostering respect, 
building social skills, and working together. Students have 
been very willing to come together and work on peer media- 
tion. The topic of bullying was a sensitive issue, however — 
many students were unwilling to talk about this subject. This 
was a sign for the school staff that more attention needed to 
be paid to discussing and preventing bullying. 

The school discovered the well-respected work of Dan 
Olweus who developed the research-based Bullying 



Prevention Program in Norway in 1983. The staff applied for 
a grant from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) and became one of five schools in the 
United States to pilot the program. Although the program 
was new to this country, it has proven results in decreasing 
the frequency of bullying incidents by 50 percent after two 
years of implementation in Norway schools. The program is 
the only bullying prevention program at this time to have 
been identified by OJJDP and the Center for the Study and 
Prevention of Violence at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder as an exemplary, proven, replicable program meet- 
ing strict standards of effectiveness. 

The Bullying Prevention Program is designed to reduce bul- 
lying by providing a comprehensive, schoolwide framework 
for intervention at the school, classroom, and individual 
levels. The goal in using interventions at all three levels is 
to ensure that students are given a consistent, coordinated, 
and strong message by everyone in the school that bullying 
will not be tolerated. An important part of the program is 
making sure that adults respond quickly to student concerns 
and that the responsibility for stopping the problem is on 
adults rather than on the children themselves. Another 
important aspect to the program is teaching children that 
bystanders have a responsibility to prevent bullying, either 
by refusing to support bullying behavior or to alert an adult 
to a problem. 

Liberty was visited several times by the U.S. program coordi- 
nator Susan Limber of Clemson University and a representa- 
tive from Boulder, Colorado to determine if the environment 
was conducive to implementing the schoolwide program 
effectively. For example, the program requires that a coordi- 
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nating team be established at either the district or school that 
includes a school administrator, a teacher from each grade, a 
guidance counselor, a school-based mental health/social serv- 
ices professional, and parent and student representatives. 
Because the school already had a violence prevention team in 
place represented by various stalf and students, it was easier to 
start the process. Bullying prevention builds on what staff 
members have already been doing in terms of violence pre- 
vention. Marilyn Towsey, former prevention coordinator and 
currently a member of the bullying program committee, said 
that it is important to show the staff that a new program will 
build on what they already do, rather than being just another 
“add-on” requiring more work. 

It was important that time be available for weekly student 
and faculty meetings. Liberty already had time built into the 
schedule for these meetings, so that the whole schedule did- 
n’t need to be reconfigured. Groups of 10-12 children and 
one adult now meet every week for 40 minutes to discuss the 
week’s events and issues, and share concerns regarding bul- 
lying. The groups also have planned lessons on bullying. 

Before implementation, the school administered the “Olweus 
Bully/Victim Questionnaire” to students to assess and focus 
the attention of adults on the problem. The questionnaire 
assesses the severity and frequency of bullying by age and 
gender, focuses adults on the need to address the problem, 
and identifies areas in the school where bullying occurs most 
often. Results showed that 29 percent of the students said 
they had been bullied in the preceding month, which is simi- 
lar to the percentage found in other schools, according to 
recent national surveys. 



The results of the survey also showed that education was 
needed about what bullying really is. Says Towsey: “About 
halfway through the survey, students said that they had begun 
to realize that bullying was more than pushing and hitting, 
that it was other kinds of behavior as well. Now children 
could put a label on behavior that they had assumed they just 
needed to put up with.” Children were also able to see that 
they weren’t alone in having a problem. 

Liberty has a three-step process for dealing with bullying 
infractions which emphasizes education rather than punish- 
ment. The first offense is noted in a student’s file with a 
warning that adults will be watching closely for further inci- 
dents. After a second offense, the child must sign a behav- 
ioral contract not to bully others and teachers contact the stu- 
dent’s parent. The third offense requires parental notification 
and “re-education” counseling. 

Both teacher and student education are important at Liberty. 
At the beginning of the year, teachers attend a half-day semi- 
nar with the coordinator. Teachers from each grade form a 
task force to develop bullying prevention curricula. Although 
the six lesson plans were designed by the program develop- 
er, teachers meet in teams to tailor the lesson plans to their 
own class. The lesson plans are adapted each year to keep 
the material fresh for teachers and students. Seventh-grade 
students are invited to the sixth-grade planning meetings to 
give advice based on their previous experience with the cur- 
riculum. 



Bullying prevention has also become a community focus. A 
group of students has formed the. STOP SQUAD, which has 
written and performs a skit called “Sticks and Stones” to 
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illustrate the different types of bullying. One segment of the 
skit portrays a popular student who abuses the power of 
being popular to bully others. The skits also show how it is 
sometimes difficult to bring up the problem at home, how 
hard it can be for children to talk about it with their families. 
“The skits have a tremendous effect on adults,” says Towsey. 
“We show the skit to other schools and community groups to 
help develop a great awareness of the problem.” 

Funding is an issue. The largest source of funding has been a 
three-year grant from the Governor’s Safe and Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities program. Towsey has been full- 
time coordinator of the program for the past two years. With 
funding cutbacks, this year there is a part-time coordinator, 
but the bullying committee in still firmly in place. Although 
the implementation of the program was originally funded by 
a grant, funding is now coming from the school and grants 
from the community services board. It was important to 
involve the entire community in the bullying issue, such as 
having the STOP SQUAD perform to community groups, so 
that the community will support the program. In fact, the 
community services board will help the school look for addi- 
tional funding. 

Although the data are not in yet from the first schoolwide 
post-survey taken last spring, a random sampling of students 
( 60 ) who were asked questions regarding bullying is quite 
encouraging. The sampling indicated an increase in aware- 
ness of the problem — which is an important first step, since 
you can’t solve a problem if people don’t recognize there is 
one. More students, especially bystanders, are speaking up 
about bullying. Students are more willing to file reports of 
bullying, and are also speaking up more about adult bullying. 



Last year only 83 bullying incidents were reported (out of 
1,200 students). Of those 83, only one student had more than 
two reports of bullying. All others had one or two bullying 
reports. Says Towsey, “In 90 percent of the cases, the first 
offense [a reprimand of a note going in the student’s file and 
a warning that teachers will be watching closely for repeated 
offenses] was all it took.” 
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Location 

Rocky Mountain Middle School (Grades 6-8) 

3443 N. Ammon Road 
Idaho Falls, ID 83401 

Contact 

Lori Wickharn or Jim Veazey, Bullying Prevention 

Coordinators 

Phone: (208) 525-4403 

E-mail: wickhaml@d93.kl2.id.us 

Description ■ 

Rocky Mountain Middle School counselor Lori Wickham at 
first did not refer to the school’s anti-bullying strategies as a 
“program.” As she discussed the strategies in an interview, ' 
however, it became evident that the school’s methods were 
very much part of a whole-school, comprehensive effort 
where everyone is involved in creating a physically and emo- 
tionally safe place for children to learn. 

To initiate discussion and create awareness of what everyone 
can do about bullying, all students and staff together in indi- 
vidual classes watch the video, “Set Straight on Bullies” 
(produced by the National School Safety Center in collabo- 
ration with the National Education Service). The 18-minute 
video, shown over two class sessions, explores all sides of 
the bullying problem— bullying behavior, what can victims 
do, what parents can do, and how the school and community 
can work to prevent the problem. A facilitator's guide is 
designed for up to four hours of staff development time that 
lays the groundwork for an anti-bullying action plan. Says 
Wickham, “it is very important to get across to all staff and 
students that bullying is not acceptable at our school, that 
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reports will always be followed up on, and that everyone 
knows what the consequences are.” 

Bullying prevention strategies do not end with the video and 
discussion. Many other strategies are in place. “Hassle logs” 
in which children log incidents of bullying have been effec- 
tive for determining where a problem is and how much of a 
problem it is. If the logs indicate certain areas of the school 
where bullying often takes place, teacher observation is 
beefed up in those areas. 

One effective strategy has been the formation of PALS, a 
program in which children are taught how to be aware of 
what is going on with their peers, including bullying. PALS 
emphasizes how bystanders can prevent bullying behavior, 
teaches children the skills to recognize bullying, and encour- 
ages children to report any signs of it. 

The most effective strategy has been forming separate 
groups for children who have been targets of bullying and 
for children who bully others. These groups allow the chil- 
dren to communicate with each other in a safe setting. About 
one-third of all staff members in the school have been 
trained in facilitating these groups by a program called 
Student Assistant Training from the Chemical Awareness 
Training Institute. [For more information, call CATI at: 

(602) 867-7851]. The group provided training for one-third 
of the school staff, including non^teachers, to facilitate these 
groups. All the facilitators train together in Phoenix for three 
days. The facilitators are also given manuals to guide them 
in facilitating their bullying groups. This strategy has been in 
place for the last three years. 
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The groups have been effective for middle school students, 
who have the communication and social skills to be able to 
verbalize issues in the safe group climate. Wickham, who 
had been a counselor in an elementary school as well as at 
the middle level, said that in working with younger children 
on the issues of bullying, social and communication skills 
are emphasized more, as these children are still learning the 
art of getting along. Role-playing and empathy training are 
key. Role playing and empathy training are also necessary 
with middle school children, adds Wickham, but because 
older students have the verbal skills to articulate the prob- 
lem, group sessions have developed an interpersonal con- 
nection for students that is crucial to creating that safe cli- 
mate. 

In a climate where teachers, administrators, and students all 
feel the push of high academic standards, it might be more 
of struggle to have staff invested in issues such as bullying. 
However, there has been little problem with buy-in at Rocky 
Mountain. Most staff members realize that anything that cre- 
ates an unsafe climate will affect student learning. As staff 
are trained in the bullying prevention strategies and group 
facilitation, the message is spread to others in the school. 
“The training is crucial,” says Wickham. “You can see the 
difference [in the understanding of the problem] between 
teachers who have been trained and [those] who haven’t 
been.” Because so many staff members are given the same 
training, the students know they will get the same message 
and assistance from many staff at their school, says 
Wickham. 

To evaluate how the various strategies are working, the chil- 
dren are surveyed before they see the video and are again at 
end of the school year. Children have reported feeling 
■fer in school. There also has been a lower level of absen- 



teeism in the last two years. Children are reporting fewer 
overt incidences of bullying. 

When Wickham was asked, “What do you say to people who 
doubt the usefulness of a bullying prevention program, or 
even doubt that there is a problem?” she replied: 

“Anything that is making kids not want to be at school is too 
much. We want kids to be here. We want it to be a safe and 
pleasant place to learn.” 
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Location 

Lebanon School District 
485 S. Fifth Street 
Lebanon, OR 97355 

Contact 

Kerry Luber, Director of Student Services . 

Phone: (541) 451-8511, ext. 241 

Description 

If there is any doubt that Oregon schools are taking the bul- 
lying issue seriously, one need only read the results of a sur- 
vey of Oregon school principals conducted in spring 2000 
(Sprague, 2001). Of the 432 surveys returned, the top-rated 
risk factor shown to increase school violence and discipline 
problems was bullying. 

Certainly, student shootings such as the one at Thurston 
High School in Springfield, Oregon, have given schools a 
wake-up call to the seriousness of violence, bullying, and 
other less-serious problem behaviors. Lebanon School 
District responded to the seriousness of the issue by con- 
ducting its own survey of teachers, and students last year; 
bullying and harassment were among the top three con- 
cerns. 

Lebanon has taken a whole-school approach to addressing 
problems of antisocial behavior, of which bullying is one 
step in a long continuum. Lebanon is using a research-based 
model. Effective Behavioral Support (EBS), developed at the 
University of Oregon. The model takes a three-tiered 
approach to prevention (Walker et al, 1996): 



1. Primary or Universal Prevention for All Students 
o Creating schoolwide discipline plans 

o Providing instruction in conflict resolution/anger 
management strategies 

o Providing effective teaching and schooling procedures 

2. Secondary Prevention (One-on-One, Individual 
Interventions) for Students At-Risk for Anti-Social 
Behavior 

o Identifying at-risk clusters of students 
o Providing direct instruction in moral reasoning 
o Lessons in anger management and self-control 
o Providing school-based mentoring 
o Encouraging family support and parent management 
training 

o Providing consultant-based one-to-one interventions 

3. Tertiary Prevention (Comprehensive) for High-Risk 
Students 

o Connecting students to community-based social service 
agencies 

o Developing individually tailored, wraparound services 
o Providing alternative education strategies 

The objective is to “inoculate” students against developing 
antisocial behavior by teaching prosocial behaviors. You 
can’t just be reactive to a situation; you must be develop a 
social environment in which children will be less likely to be 
affected by antisocial behavior. Of course, there are students 
for whom the universal approach is not enough, and further 
strategies as outlined above are needed. 
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Lebanon started implementing universal interventions five 
years ago. Kerry Luber, director of student services, empha- 
sizes that a three-to-five year commitment to this process is 
necessary, and that one-day inservice training sessions are 
not enough. “Workshops are helpful if people know how to 
apply what they have learned to their own situation.” 

Lebanon is making sure information is synthesized and 
applied. First, five to eight inservice training sessions are 
held in each school. District consultants work with teams in 
each school to apply what was learned in the inservice ses- 
sions to individual school situations. Each school team looks 
at its data to make decisions as to what changes should be 
made. 

Evaluations of the strategies are ongoing. External consult- 
ants work with the principal to make sure rules are posted. 
Students will be randomly invited to explain the rules. If 
there is consistency of responses, then the message is getting 
out. Although formalized data are still being analyzed from 
evaluations and results are not yet available, schools are 
reporting dramatic decreases in student referrals. 

Green Acres Elementary has started implementing the 
research-based Steps to Respect bullying prevention program 
this year within the context of the EBS framework [see the 
Assumption St. Bridget profile for more information about 
Steps to Respect]. Says Luber, implementing a bullying pre- 
vention program is the “next logical step.” He adds, “For the 
program to be more powerful, it should be part of a larger 
context of schoolwide prevention program.” 
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Location 

Maine Project Against Bullying 

Chuck Saufler, Director 

Phone: 207-443-9145 

E-mail: csaufler@westbath.u47.kl2,me.us 

Web site: http:/Aincoln.midcoast.com/-'wps/againstybully- 

ing.html 

Description 

The Maine Project Against Bullying (MPAB) was created in 
1997 to investigate the prevalence of bullying at the elemen- 
tary school level in Maine and to develop a bullying preven- 
tion curriculum. The project was commissioned by the 
Gender Equity Division of the Maine State Department of 
Education and funded by a Carl D. Perkins Grant. 

The first step for the MPAB task force was to research and 
review available current curricula and other resources on bul- 
lying. This literature review provided concrete evidence to 
support early intervention and prevention efforts. 

Next, a needs-assessment was necessary to obtain specific 
information for the State of Maine. As Chuck Saufler, direc- 
tor of the project points out, if there are no data about a par- 
ticular region, people will refuse to believe there is a prob- 
lem. 

A survey was developed for third-graders to assess the 
nature and extent to which bullying occurs in school, chil- 
dren’s reaction to bullying, whether they have informed oth- 
ers and what outcome resulted, children’s perception of their 
own bullying behaviors, and gender differences regarding 
these issues. [To download a copy of the survey for your 




own use, go to 

http://lincoln.midcoast.com/~wps/against/3survey.html] 

The survey defined bullying behaviors in ways that third- 
graders easily understand: teased in a mean way; called hurt- 
ful names; left out of things on purpose; threatened; hit, 
kicked, or pushed. 

The results of the survey taken by 4,496 children from 127 
schools (28 percent of all third grade students in Maine) 
showed that something needed to be done. Here are some of 
the more compelling results: (for complete survey results see 
http://lincoln.midcoast.com/~wps/against/finalreport.html) 

o 22.6 percent of third-graders said they were threatened, 
40.7 percent said they were teased in a mean way, 40 
percent were called hurtful names, 34.3 percent were left 
out of things on purpose, and 37.5 percent were hit, 
kicked, or pushed every day, once or twice a week or 
month. 

° Only 44.3% of the students said they felt “very happy 
and good” about being at their school, 
o Although 91.3 percent reported taking action against 
bullies, 15.3 percent of children said it got worse after 
they reported it, and 21.7 percent said nothing happened. 

° 13.8-17.7 percent reported that they engaged in bullying 
behaviors. This was twice as high as MPAB expected 
° 26.3 percent said they felt “very unsafe” or “kind of 
unsafe” walking to and from school. 

Schools that don’t believe bullying is a problem should sur- 
vey their students, says Saufler. “Clearly teachers do not see 
90 percent of bullying that goes on. Kids aren’t doing it in 
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front of teachers,” as the survey results indicate. They are 
bullying in the hallways, on the school routes, and in school 
buses. It is important that there be supervision in these areas. 

During the third year of the project, the task force worked on 
developing a training curriculum based on Olweus’ school- 
wide Bullying Prevention Program. MPAB brokered an 
agreement to implement a curriculum, train trainers in the 
curriculum and train school staff who applied for the 
Department of Health grant. Fourteen schools have begun 
implementation. 

The bullying education program is a six-phase intensive 
schoolwide approach: 

Phase One: Introduce the Program 

Invite parents to attend the first awareness program. 

Conduct a needs assessment and set goals based on the 
results. 

Conduct a bullying survey to acquire baseline data. 

Make the community aware of the program. 

Secure funding. 

Phase Two: Train Staff 

Hold a one-day workshop to present survey results and staff 
development in bullying education and prevention. 

Introduce staff training curricula to all staff; orient coordi- 
nating committee; provide reflective meetings for staff. 

Phase Three: Develop Bullying Prevention Policies 
Include documenting of bullying incidents, link to discipline 
system through gradual consequences, and include parental 
notification and meetings. 
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Phase Four: Introduce Bullying Prevention Curriculum 
Select and purchase age-appropriate curricula. 

Integrate in all classrooms. 

Support bullying lessons with guidance program. 

Phase Five: Reinforce Bullying Prevention 
Develop a “telling climate” in the school so bullying is 
reported to adults. 

Provide appropriate interventions for children engaged in 
bullying behavior and their targets. 

Phase Six: Evaluate the Program 

Re-administer the bullying survey to measure changes. 

Revise/update the program to meet changing needs. 

Throughout all phases of the program, working on improv- 
ing school climate is key to the program’s success. Saufler 
emphasizes that a bullying prevention program must be inte- 
grated with other climate improvement work such as vio- 
lence prevention. 
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Common CCeysto Success 

The schools and state task force profiled in this booklet have 

indicated similar keys to implementing a successful school- 
wide bullying prevention; 

1. Schools need to be serious about implementing the 
program. This means that: 

° Administrators from the principal to the school board 
need to promote the program and fund it fully. 

° The principal must provide leadership in the school and 
have the commitment to carry it out. 

° Implementing a balanced, thoughtfully written policy that 
isn’t overresponsive is crucial. So-called punitive “zero 
tolerance” and “three strikes and you’re out” policies are 
not effective. Tougher rules with tougher consequences 
won’t build a positive culture. 

o Policies are no good if they aren’t backed up by the 
administration. Teachers need to know that the principal 
is fully behind the policy so there is consistency on what 
is important schoolwide. 

o One-shot workshops will not improve the situation. 

There are no magic bullets, no quick fixes; success 
requires remaking the school climate. This can’t be done 
with half your staff. 

o The school must have a committee to share the 

responsibility and ideally a committee coordinator who 
receives a stipend. 
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° A schoolwide bullying prevention program should build 
a climate in which children feel cared. for and respected, 
with consistent rules and policies, and where adults 
model appropriate behavior. 

2. Teachers need to understand that their response to 
bullying makes a difference. Teachers need to validate a 
child’s pain and concern when a child comes to them for 
help. “If we are minimizing the problem, we are sending 
a message that their concerns don’t matter,” says Saufler 
from the Maine Project Against Bullying. 

3. Children can’t do it alone. You must develop an 
atmosphere of trust within which kids can have the 
courage to report bullying, either of themselves or others. 
If you teach the students to report bullying, but you 
don’t prepare your staff to respond appropriately and 
effectively, you will be defeating your purpose. Children 
will quickly learn that they will receive inconsistent or 
non-responses and will no longer report bullying. 

4. Bullying is not part of normal conflict. Says Saufler, “Be 
real clear about that with parents, teachers, and children: 
bullying is continued abuse of power that is intentionally 
hurtful.” Teacher and staff training should emphasize this 
fact and train teachers to look at the dynamics between 
children who are bullied and those who bully. Peer 
mediation is an inappropriate response to bullying 
because of the power imbalance of the situation. Says 
Saufler, “You would no more sit a child who bullies and 
his/her target down to talk it out than you would sit down 
a wife and her husband who abuses her.” 
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5. Playground areas, cafeterias, and bus stops must be 
supervised. These are the areas where most bullying 
occurs. Supervision means being alert and responsive to 
children’s interactions. 

6. Teach children strategies to reduce bullying incidents. 
Teach them that if they invite a child who is standing 
alone to join their conversation or game, the child will be 
a less likely target for bullying. 
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Programs mentioned in thos boocclet: 



Steps to Respect: A BeEEying Prevemtiom Program 
Contact: 

Committee for Children 

2203 Airport Way South, Suite 500 

Seattle, WA 98134-2027 

Phone: 1-800-634-4449 

Web site: http://www.cfchildren.org/ 



OEwees’ Core Program Against BeEEying and AntisociaE 
BeEiavior (aEso known as tEie BnEEying Prevention 
Program) 



For more information visit the Center for the Study and 
Prevention of Violence (CSPV) at the University of Colorado 
Web site at: 

http://www.colorado.edu/cspv/blueprints/model/bully_mate- 

rials.html 



Or contact: 

Dan Olweus, Ph.D. 

University of Bergen 

Research Center for Health Promotion (HEMIL) 

Christies gt. 13, N-5015 

Bergen, Norway 

47-55-58-23-27 

47-55-58-84-22 FAX 



E-mail olweus@psych.uib.no 




Susan Limber, Ph.D. 

Institute on Family and Neighborhood Life 

Clemson University 

158 Poole Agricultural Center 

Clemson, SC 29634 

(864) 656-6320 

(864) 656-6281 FAX 

E-mail slimber@clemson.edu 

Effective Behavior Supportt (EBS) Program 

Contact: 

Institute on Violence and Destructive Behavior 

College of Education 

1265 University of Oregon 

Eugene, OR 97403-1265 

(541) 346-3592 

E-mail : i vdb @ dark wing .uoregon .edu 
Web site: http://www.uoregon.edu/-'ivdb/ 





Tecwndcal AssasTANCE [Resource 

Natiomial Resoerce Cemilter for Safe Schools (NRCSS) 

NRCSS provides technical assistance and resources on 
school safety and violence prevention to schools and school 
districts. The Center is operated by NWREL under a cooper- 
ative agreement with the U.S. Department of Justice, Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and the Safe 
and Drug Free Schools Program of the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

The Center provides access to research on school safety, and 
includes a lending library. The Web site includes answers to 
frequently asked questions about school safety, promising 
and effective programs, timely information about hot topics 
such as bullying and crisis response, and news about funding 
opportunities to assist with planning and program implemen- 
tation. 

For more information call the National Resource Center for 
Safe Schools at U800-268-2275, e-mail 
safeschools@nwrel.org or visit the Web site at www.safety- 
zone.org 



■ Additponal [Resources 

Ballard, M.B., Argus, T., & Remley, T.R (1999). Bullying 
and school violence: A proposed prevention program. 
NASSP Bulletin, 83(607), 38-47. 

Gropper, N., & Froschl, M. (1999, April). The role of 
gender in young children’s teasing and bullying behavior. 
Paper presented at the annual conference of the American 
Educational Research Association, Montreal, Canada. 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED431162) 

Leckie, B. (1997, December). Girls, bully behaviours and 
peer relationships: The double edged sword of exclusion 
and rejection. Paper presented at the conference of the 
Australian Association for Research in Education, 
Brisbane. Retrieved November 19, 2001, from 
http://www.aare.edu.au/97pap/leckb284.htm 

Slaby, R.G., Roedell, W.C., Arezzo, D., & Hendrix, K. 
(1995). Early violence prevention: Tools for teachers of 
young children. Washington, DC: National Association 
for the Education of Young Children. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. 382384) 

Weinhold, B.K. (2000). Bullying and school violence: The 
tip of the iceberg. Teacher Educator, 35(3), 28-33. 
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When sorting through the various options available, note that effective 
prevention programs share key elements. Choose a program after you con 
duct a needs assessment to ensure that the goals of the program meet the 
goals of your school. 

Here are some questions to consider in selecting a program, adapted from 
the Comprehensive Health Education Foundation (1994): 

1. Is the prograiti research-based? 

2. Does the program use a comprehensive curriculum developmentally 
tailored to be age specific? Does the program build on what’ is learned 
each year? 

3. Does the program include practical lessons and activities in addition 
to information? 

4. Is the program comprehensive, involving family, peers, alf school 
staff, and the entire community? 

5. Does the program use culturally sensitive material appropriate for 
students from a wide variety of cultural and ethnic backgrounds? 

6. Does the staff find the program satisfying and valuable? Does it 
include staff training? 

7. Is the program cost efficient? 

8. Can the program be incorporated into the curriculum? Is it 
incorporated into the safe schools or violence prevention program? 

9. Do students find the program meaningful and enjoyable? 
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Using the Creating Safe Schools Process, these questions can 
you develop a schoolwide anti-bullying program. 

1 . Develop School/Community Partnerships 
Who should be involved? 

2. Conduct Comprehensive Need Assessment 

What data indicate the need for the program? Where will 
the data come from? 

3. Develop an Anti-Bullying Plan 

What are the measurable goals and objectives? How 
much and when? 

4. Identify Strategies/Implement Programs 

Which intervention(s) will you choose? What do you 
need to know before you select? 

5. Conduct Evaluation 

How will you evaluate? Who will do it? What if it 
doesn’t say what you had hoped? 

6. Share Outcomes and Make Adjustments 

Who will get the results? How will adjustments be 
made? 




The National Resource Center for Safe Schools 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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